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the little good effected by recent meetings of the
States-General; the weary debates that would ensue
accompanied by unprofitable complaints of evils,
which all must see and deplore, but which could
hardly be remedied while a hostile army was in the
land; the certainty that the necessary supplies
would only be voted after long and perhaps ruinous
delay. Henry, not more disposed to share his au-
thority than other born rulers of men, listened read-
ily to advice which fell in with his humour. Nor
can it be denied that there was no general wish in
France that the Estates should meet. The country
was inclined to acquiesce in personal government by
the same weariness of political strife, the same ma-
terial exhaustion, the same desire of repose, the
same tendency to await reforms from above, which
led the national representatives, at the conclusion
of the hundred years* war, to surrender the power of
the purse by voting a permanent tallage, and which
at other periods have led the French to submit to
the usurpations of some " Saviour of society," a
Richelieu or a Napoleon.

The last meetings of the States-General had
merely been the preludes to civil war. The tradi-
tions of constitutional government had been dis-
credited by being used as the instruments of faction.
The reforming, the constitutional and progressive
party, so influential a generation earlier at the
States-General of Orleans and Pontoise, had been
composed of two kinds of men, the Huguenots
and the Moderates or Politicians, The Huguenots
when the hope of seeing their creed adopted as the